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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA’ 


GHULAM MOHAMMAD 


I would like to preface my remarks by saying that whatever I 
state this afternoon are my own personal opinions and they have 
nothing todo with the Government. These are the general im- 
pressions of a man who has been on tour here and there and who has 
collected some impressions. These impressions I shall try to con- 
vey to you as briefly and as fairly as I can. 


I was asked by my Government to go to attend certain confer- 
ences in the United Kingdom and then to proceed to the United 
States. Unfortunately, certain developments took place in connec- 
tion with the conference of the Finance Ministers of the Com- 
monwealth, which necessitated my staying in the United Kingdom 
longer than was anticipated. I utilised the intervening period 
by visiting certain other countries of Europe. 


In Britain the first thing that strikes you most and all the 


_ time is the discipline amongst the people of that great country. 


After the war, she bore the economic brunt unaided. One has yet to 
find a people like the British who made sacrifices and bore suffer- 
ings with cheerfulness and with a sense of humour. I have great 
respect for the British. From the point of view of Pakistan, the 
British have their own difficulties. Their resources today are 
needed for their own reconstruction and to keep balanced their eco- 
nomic position. Therefore, much actual help in the domain 
of finance or economics from Great Britain would not be forth- 
coming for Pakistan. On the whole, I found considerable enthu- 
siasm and regard for this new member of the Commonwealth and 
within the existing limitations there is a desire to investigate 
the possibilities of investment and enterprise in this country. 





1From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on November 4, 1949, 
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The Labour Party, in power in the United Kingdom, 
unfortunately, has a background of attitudes not altogether 
favourable to Pakistan. I carre into contact with most of the influ- 
ential persons in the rank and file of that great Party. I attended 
their annual meeting at Blackpool, and listened to all their speeches 
and talked with the most prominent members of that Party. 
Many of them were close personal friends of the Congress and 
were influenced before 1947 by Congress propaganda that the 
Muslim League was a bedy of reactionary landlords and nawabs 
and zamindars and that the idea to partition India was retrograde, 
Therefore, they feel they cought to back up India, which they 
think is a democratic state, more in harmony with the ideals of the 
Labour Party. Well, that thing has stuck and it will take some.time 
before it wears off. On the other hand, on our side, no attempt 
had been made to get nearer and closer to the Labour Party, and, 
therefore, partly the fault is ours. We have not been able to educate 
their opinion and bring them round to the view that Pakistan is 
a democratic, progressive state, with ideals of social justice befure 
it. Therefore, when you talk to them and tell them what Pakistan 
has achieved or is likely to achieve, they are taken aback. However, 
all these forrrer associations do reflect themselves sometimes in 
prejudices against Pakistan. This is a stark fact which we have to 
face. As members of the Commonwealth, it should be a matter of 
some concern for us to educate the people who are in power in Great 
Britain and who probably will remain, if my impression is correct, 
in power for many years. But during the later part of my 
stay, I found greater readiness amongst the rank and file of the 
Labour Party to look into our ideas, our ideals, our aims and our 
achieverent. If Pakistani officials and non-officials, businessmen 
and others, who travel to Britain, try to educate people who 
are in power and the people who are in the Opposition, that is, 
the Conservatives, they can do a lot for their country by clearing 
the air and by creating a correct attitude and correct understanding 
of what Pakistan stands for. It is an irony of fate that many 
members of the Labour Party look at Pakistan with the eyes of the 
Indian politicians who keep up their propaganda. On the one 
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hand, we are accused of being the henchmen of the British, and of 
having come into being at their bidding and on account of their 
nefarious designs—and they do not recognize that there was the 
national urge of the Mussalmans to found a homeland for them- 
elves by their own efforts—-and on the other, we were accused 
of being conservative. J asked them plainly if they thought we are 
their creatures, owed everything to them. ‘‘We are your friends : 
then why do you accuse us of something quite different?” On 
the other hand, I made it quite clear to them that Pakistan 
believed in democracy more firmly and staunchly than any 
ther country in Asia; she did not come into being for 
the sake of a few zamindars, landlords and big capitalists. 
I think the policy of our Government during the last two 
years must have provided a strong answer to these accusations. 
But as days pass by and the trends of our policies become 
apparent we shall command more and more respect. But if 
propaganda, especially by individuals who visit United Kingdom, is 
carried on, not by articles, not by pamphlets, but by personal 
contacts with the people whom they meet, I think that will have a 
greater effect and lead to a better elucidation of our position. 


From the United Kingdom I went over to the continent of 
Europe. I had visited the continent in 1948. This vear I found a 
great change in almost all the countries I visited. Starting from the 
Middle East to France, Holland, Denmark and the Scandinavian 
countries, a great change has come over. This has been due to the 
Marshal Plan for economic aid to these countries. The work of 
reconstruction after the war has proceeded at a very fast pace and 
itis very noticeable, for instance, in France, where the position 
lat year was somewhat precarious. France has pulled up very 
well, reconstructed her econcmy and, I think, France can face the 
future better than most of the other countries. 


Italy has done extraordinarily well. But Belgium has done 
the best. Actually the Belgian people suffered much less during the 
last war in the way of demolition of their plants or factories 
than any other country, and no wonder that, hard-working and 
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practical as they are, they have been able to reconstruct their 
economic life much better than others and to revive their 
industries quickly. There are signs of prosperity everywhere 
and also the spirit to go ahead and expand. Holland has 
not done so well because of her troubles in Indonesia. But 
at the same time because of Marshall Aid she has been able to 
reconstruct her economy and is going ahead progressively. 


Denmark, a small country of 4 million people, presents a picture 
of what a hard working, honest people could achieve with modern 
knowledge, application and co-operation. All their industries are 
mostly based on agriculture and their economy depends on agri- 
culture. They have built up the fabric of a co-operative movement, 
which, to my mind, is a great monument to human genius, 
Every farmer, big or small, belongs to more than one co-operative 
society. I had occasion to study this at first hand, as through 
the courtesy of the Danish Government, I was able to live with some 
furmers in their homes. I watched their life as they live it and I 
found that every farmer was a member of several societies, one to 
which he sent every day the milk of his cows, another to which he 
sold his livestock, a third from which he obtained seed, a fourth to 
which he sold his produce. There were many such societies, and 
some multi-purpose societies. The homes and working conditions of 
the labourers employed on some of the farms would put to shame 
those of many decent, middle class people in this.country. This 
has been the result of co-operation over the last hundred years. 
What is possible in that small country should be possible even in a 
bigger way in this country also, only if we are able, according 
to our own circumstances, to use the weapons used by them. 
And there is no weapon bigger than the moral weapon in all 


struggles of life. 


In Sweden, you have a country, which, to my mind, is the most 
democratic country in Europe. I think this country has developed 
a democratic way of life which goes much farther than that of 
any other country in Europe. The Swedish people are about 8 million. 
I am told that, till as late as the eighties of the last century, their 
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condition was not very good. While the other countries of 
Europe, specially Great Britain, had been advancing in industries, 
the Swedish agriculture and industry were not worth talking about. 
They started their first industrial venture in the shape of a 
tramway and started it by a loan raised from France. But 
through co-operation and loans from other European countries, and 
more so by education and discipline and their hard working 
character, they have been able to create out of that Sweden, a new 
Sweden where agriculture is more highly developed than anywhere 
else in Europe. This country is now fully industrialised and the 
standard of life of its people is higher than that of any other country 
in Europe. I will give you an illustration. While in England, in 
Government offices the pay of a stenographer is £5 a week and in 
private offices about 7 guineas a week, in Sweden the wages are al- 
most double. That just gives you a rough idea of the standard of life 
of the people. They have plenty of goods and the consumption is 
much better. They have got a difficult climate to cope with, but with 
the aid of science and knowledge they go ahead. They have certain 
institutions, which are wonderfully equipped and their people, 


* especially their men of science and learning, are very humb!e and 


modest. This is as it should be. They are a steady people. I met some 
professors of science in the University of Upsala and two of them 
were Nobel Prize winners. There is a big Institute of Agricultural 
Mechanics, where some of the foremost scientists in the world 
work. They dedicate their lives to the service of knowledge and their 
fellow men. They do not think so much of their pay and all that ; 
they simply pay no attention toit. Most of them are well off 
comparatively; but they do not live in luxury. Their wages are, 
as compared to the standard of this country, moderate and compared 
to the standards of their own country, very moderate, and yet they 
pursue knowledge with the sole object of helping their own country 
and helping humanity by their contribution of knowledge. 


Before I leave the Scandinavian countries, there is one thing 
which I wish to point out. They have evolved a system of economic 
life and agricultural development, which, to my mind, is the best 
reply to the alternative method followed on the other side of their 
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country. Their system of economy is based mostly on CO-operation 
What has been achieved in Russia through the suppression of 
individual liberty has been achieved and better achieved jp 
the Scandinavian countries through co-operation, while keeping 
private ownership and enterprise intact and yet benefitting 
the common people, much more than has been done in any 


other country. In Sweden the farm I was living on was about 
67 acres and there were three men who were employed as workers, 
I would like to describe their housing conditions as I saw them 
myself. Each labourer had on the estate a semi-detached house 
with a sitting room, a bed room, a bath room, with a sun. 
bath, an electric kitchen with all modern appliances which were so 
clean that they would put to shame the houses of many of our 
well off people. Most of them had their own small automobiles, 
That is the standard of life they have achieved. What this 
small nation has achieved through unity, discipline, honesty and 
knowledge is very heartening for those who believe in democracy 
and in private enterprise as we do. 


I will now take you to the next part of my journey, which was 
to the United States of America. It is quite a different conception 
of life and quite a different set-up there. To understand America 
it is essential to realise that that continent was discovered 
by mistake. They set out to find a new way to India and they found 
a new continent. The result is that the pioneering spirit and what 
it stands for is still predominant in America. Every year they get 
an influx of population from different countries of Europe and 
fresh blood continues to flow in. 


After the last war they have been able to attract the best scien- 
tists, best professors, best musicians, best actors, because they could 
afford to pay better than anybody else. Talent is migrating to 
the United States, especially from Western Europe. But, apart 
from that, the great spirit of pioneering, which has been res 
ponsible for making America what it is, is still there. That spirit is 
there in agricultural and industrial life. Another thing; which stil 
is very perceptible, is that Americans, who have been isolationists 
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are even today isolationists. The average American does not seem to 
realize that his country is taking great part in world affairs and the 
United Nations or that Americans are spending large sums of money 
on Marshall Aid. Notwithstanding all these activities, the majority 
of Americans at heart are still isolationists. Therefore, you always 
find in private talks with them that they are shy of discussing 
anything about foreign countries. 


President Roosevelt, to my mind, was one of the greatest 
men that ever lived in America or anywhere in the world. You 
have to be in America to realise the pioneering, democratic job 
that Mr. Roosevelt did before and after the war to turn America 
progressively into a welfare state and also to create in America 
a consciousness of world policies ani to lead his great nation to 
new goals and new conceptions of world citizenship and world res- 
ponsibilities. During the war, Lend-Lease and his New Deal and 
the other measures, were a great contribution to national and 
international life. He collected around him a number of able men, 
men with brains as well as hearts, who directed the different fields 
of activity and now form the core of the Administration. They 
are men with vision and ideals, who feel that humanity today 
is at cross purposes and in difficulties and that there is some 
moral responsibility on those, who are better off, to create con- 
ditions, in which ordinary people everywhere can live in peace, 
without fear and without want. The team that he collected is now 
working along with Mr. Truman who has adopted his policies and 
is following them fairly well, though not so vigorously as 
Mr. Roosevelt. These men have great faith in the United Nations 
which, but for United States’ help, might not have been able toaccom- 
plish much in its many fields—not only in the political field. This is 
a great achievement of the people who are working in Washington. 


Aiter the war, America found herself the political and economic 
leader of the world overnight. The difficulties in which Great Britain 
found herself after the war damaged her position in the economic 
field. She had no assets left abroad and the policy of giving 
freedom to Burma, followed by giving Dominion Status to India, 
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Pakistan and Ceylon, reacted on her economic position, and left 
her weak. With the weakening of Britain’s position, her place 
has heen taken by the United States, which has bigger resources 
than any other country in the world. 








Washington and New York are becorning more and more the 
hub and centre of the world’s activity in the economic and political 
fields. She has on the whole not been contaminated by the weaknesses 






















which grow in the body of a conqueror or an imperialist power, 
and is, comparatively speaking, able to pursue policies 
which are clearly democratic, which enable her to try to look after 
people who are not so well off. The United Nations and its different 
bodies—there are about 28 of them—which are to a very large extent 
financed by the Americans, are to my mind a great contribution 
towards world integration. It depends now on how wisely the 
Americans use their great opportunities, their great manpower— 
educated and technical mranpower—and their immense resources. 
One has to realize that the United States is a country which 
is 3 times the size of pre-partition India, and against the 
population of 400 million of pre-partition India, it has 
to support a population of only 180 million and that too with all 
the resources required for agricultural and industrial 
advancement. The United States has a system of educational 

_ institutions and of technical institutes and a knowledge of science 
necessary to achieve a very high standard of life. The pressure 
of population is very low: about 16-17 per square mile against 
our 226. This partly accounts for the great prosperity of 
the United States. I went to see the Ford Works and I saw 
what I had not seen anywhere in Europe that they had 12 acres 
of land reserved for parking the cars of the workers. Twenty 
thousand cars were parked there. 





The one blot on the fair name of the United States is its treat- 
ment of the problem of the black people. Their segregation in 
the South is almost complete. They are not allowed to travel 
in the same trains as the whites or to go to the same hotels. Yet 
the negroes are a very cultured people. They are famous as musicians 
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and some of them hold the highest posts. You have heard of 
Bunche, the man who negotiated on behalf of the United Nations in 
Palestine. He is anegro. They area gifted people. Yet they are 
made to feel that they are lower than other people. However, the 
position is being gradually improved. In one state in the north, 
especially in Washington town, through the action of President 
Roosevelt, it has been possible to restore normal human dignity to 
these people. Still there is tremendous arnount of opposition to such 
measures and a tremendous amount of prejudice. While the 
Americans are prepared to spend vast sums of money to help the 
down trodden Chinese or in the cause of the suffering humanity 
elsewhere, they are not prepared insome of the states to show 
the same human treatment to their own citizens who are part 
of their soil. That I felt keenly. 


Turning to the industrial side, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the United States is the most highly industrialised country in the 
world. Its industrial capacity and its industrial methods are today 


unrivalled. Its greatest contribution to industry is the mass 
production method which, during the last 30 or 40 years, the 
Amricans have made their own. In no industry does this method 
apply with greater force than in the automobile industry, where you 
see that from the moment the body and the engine are brought on 
the assembly line to the time of driving the vehicle away, it takes only 
37 minutes. I saw this being done myself. The chassis was brought at 
one end and then it was dropped on the assembly line. Within 37 
minutes of that you could drive the car away, tested and all. The 
volume of output is tremendous. This large output is made possible 
by the very large market. The market is already there, because of 
the high standard of living of the pesple. Even the man who comes to 
attend to a leakage in your bath room, comes in his own Ford or 
Buick car. All commodities which are made by machine and by 
mass production methods are comparatively cheaper. It is only for 
those things for whose production human labour is required, that 
prices are comparatively high. Human labour is in very short 
supply, and the policy is not to allow immigration, except under 
quotas, 
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They have revolutionized agriculture by mechanising it. Except 
in certain backward areas, agriculture is completely mechanised. By 
the use of tractors and other appliances for every kind of werk, 
necessitated by the scarcity of labour and facilitated by easy avail- 
ability of machines and spare parts and cheap service, agricul- 
ture has made great strides. The scientific knowledge that is 
disseminated by Government agencies in regard to seeds, crops 
and other matters has greatly helped the ordinary farmer. Thus in 
the United States they are able to produce ten to fifteen times 
as much per acre as we produce in Pakistan. This has made the 
greatest impression on me. Our country too is an agricultural 
country. We should try to follow in the footsteps of the United 
States in a modified way, of course, not only in Pakistan but all 
over Asia because our problem is production and more production, 
if we are to keep ourselves out of the vicious circle of poverty, 
disease and hunger. 


Icome now to the question of the possibility of American 


investments in Pakistan and the general attitude of Americans 
towards backward areas. I found the Administration quite 
sympathetic and keen to help. They feel that by doing so they 
will be creating bigger markets and thus achieve their goal of 
multiple trading without which ultimately American economy 
could not stand. America’s production potentiality is so great 
that her own consumption will not satisfy the factories. If for 
nothing else, for their own self-interest, Americans feel that the 
backward areas must be helped so that they can become better 
markets for what America produces. But even apart from that 
Americans have a very sympathetic attitude towards backward areas. 
You have seen the practical manifestation of that in President 
Truman’s Point Four Programme. One thing about which the United 
States Administration is very keen is that all help which is sought 
from them, should go either through private sources, by direct 
dealings, or preferably, through the United Nations or its agencies, 
like the Food and Agriculture Organization which have been 
created under the United Nations. A bill is now before the 
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Congress with regard to President Trurran’s Point Four 
Programme, which, though limited in scope—for it only provides 
technical aid and does not go sufficiently far—paves the way for 
further contributions. In any case, it is the first step towards that 
practical assistance which the backward areas need so much. 


On the question of investrrent, the United States Government 
is not interested in loans from government to government. Their 
attitude is that these functions properly belong to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development or to the Export-Import 
Bank which is a purely American agency for that purpose and through 
which should goall demands. They however realise that the present 
position being what it is in Western Europe and the United Kingdom 
there is not much of surplus capital which could go for investrent 
in backward areas. But America must also be prepared to fill the 
niche when the world trade recedes. Ultimately therefore if America 
invests her surplus -capital abroad that position will recoil on her 
economy. 


Private capital is somewhat shy and actually there is not 
enough of it which is prepared to go abroad. The first reason is that 
Americans can find enough scope for it in their own country and next 
door in South Arerica. The seccna thing is that they have been used’ 
to much higher dividends than they can get elsewhere. Some 
enterprising people saw me and I learnt from then that they 
would expect at least 12 to 15 per cent. When I told them that our 
practice, trained as we have been according to British rules, was 
to keep rates of interest low and that having built our econo:ny 
on the models of the United Kingdom and some European countries, 
we in Pakistan did not pay more than 23-3 per cent, they 
were all surprised. They were also not prepared to take the risks 
because they were not used to doing so, except in South America. 
The political uncertainties of Asia also make them very shy. 
The wild talk in some countries about nationalization and confisca- 
tion of industries and industrial plants does not help them to 
come out and take risks. They would be prepared to take risks 
if they found that the fruits would be better than what they 
would gather in their own country or in South America. They 
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have had some unfortunate experiences too. Onthe other hand, the 
United States Government is keen that private capital should flow out 
to backward areas and, as you are aware, there is a bill before the 
Congress giving certain guarantees to private American capital to 
encourage it to go abroad. But that will take some time. 


But there is another source in America for backward areas 
to get capital from and that is through large corporations, in- 
stitutions and apex banks. While private individuals, who have 
a large capital to invest, are shy, these institutions, these big 
corporations, have plenty of money and have plenty of resources, 
technical and otherwise, to take risks, if they are convinced of the 
safety of their investment and a good return. One proof of that 
you see in your own country. I met the administrators of one of 
the biggest corporations in the United States or rather in the 
world, that is the United States Steel Corporation, whose mission 
arrived in this country a few days ago. Well, this has been 
because of the willingness of that corporation to show some en- 
terprise. After all, they are people who dealin millions and millions 
of dollars and for them to spend a few thousand dollars on a touring 
mission does not mean very much. At the same time if this 
Corporation is convinced of the stability of your Govern- 
ment they shall be prepared to go out to backward countries—not 
only Pakistan but other countries as well—to he!n them with their 
technical knowledge and with their ski!i and enterprise. But 
patient, uptill work has to be done by countries that want 
assistance. To my mind there is no other country in the world today 
which is in position to give as much help as the United States. 


The conclusion that I draw from my own impressions is that 
the people of a country are its biggest asset. It is due to the hard 
work and discipline of the people of the European countries that 
they are beginning to regain what they had lost in the war. In 
America, they are consolidating and going ahead further, wider 
the wise leadership of the best of their men, marshalling all their 
resources with the co-operation of a hard-working, disciplined 
people. In America people spend their spare time in taking cor- 
respondence courses and in institutions to make them more 
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efficient in their profession. They thus try to equip themselves as 
better men and make themselves better units of the nation. It is 
only by scientific and technical knowledge that a nation and a 
people can become great. Unless our peopie discipline themselves 
in all fields of national activity and try to raise themselves 
by hard work and the application of modern knowledge, 
I am afraid we shall remain a backward area, far behind other 
progressive nations. 


We who were known for our contributions to world’s knowledge 
and science and who at one time were the leaders of thought have 
still something to contribute to the world. Only by modernizing 
ourselves and going forward instead of always looking back on our 
past, and by availing ourselves of the knowledge that is there in 
other countries, can we build ourselves into a great nation, into 
a people that will be able to hold up its head proudly and to con- 
tribute to the world’s progress and peace. 





POINT FOUR PROGRAMME 


HOOKER A. DOOLITTLE 


The particular problem before us is that of technical assistance 
by the industrial nations of the world, notably the United States, 
to raise the level of productivity and standard of living in 
the nations not now fully developed. The United States occupies 
the position today of the world’s greatest industrial nation. In 
creating our industrial machine, by our own efforts and by exchanges 
with other nations of men, capital and ideas, we have accumulated 
technical experience and skill of value to other nations also seeking 
to develop their resources. The United States does not feel that 
she is obliged to industrialize the rest of the world. We do, 
however, feel that to enable others to utilize their materials is 
in our mutual interest, and to that end we desire te share our 
technical ‘‘know-how.”’ 





1An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on October 8, 1949, 
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Long experience has shown that trade between developed 
nations, if not greater in volume, is usually of greater mutual 
value than trade with non-industrialized nations. If the products 
of the industrial nations are to be sold the standards of living of 
the people of other areas must be raised to the point where they be- 
come a market. This does not mean that we seek an exclusive market; 
it means we seek the privilege of healthy competition in a market 
capable of absorbing larger quantities of manufactured products. 


There is a second and equally compelling reason for our in- 
terest. Only those nations of Asia can continue as free nations 
which can solve the basic economic problem of raising the 
standard of living. It is the cornerstone of our foreign policy that 
we desire to see all nations remain free to determine their own 
destinies. Economic unrest often breeds the rule of small, and 
sometimes foreign, minorities. It is to avoid the climate for 
such unrest that we seek to lend our technical assistance and 
to encourage other industrial nations to lend theirs. 


With these thoughts in mind, President Truman, in his inau- 
gural address of January 20 of this year, expressed his now famous 
“Fourth Point’’: ‘I believe that we should make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our store of technical knowledge in 
order to help them realize their aspirations for a better life. And, 
in cooperation with other nations, we should foster capital 
investment in areas needing development. Our aim should be to 
help the free peoples of the world, through their own efforts, to prc- 
duce trore food, more clothing, more materials for housing, and 
more mechanical power to lighten their burdens. We invite other 
countries to pool their technological resources in this undertaking. 
Their contributions will be warmly welcomed. This should be a 
cooperative enterprise in which all nations work together through 
the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies wherever practi- 
cable. It must be a world-wide effort for the achievement of peace, 
plenty, and freedom.” 


The need for a certain amount of industrialization in Pakistan 
has been frequently emphasized by your Government and by many 
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of your private citizens. It is no reflection upon you or your 
leaders that you are not an industrialized nation. It took the 
United States over a century to change from an agricultural to a 
primarily industrial nation. In two short years you have already 
performed a miracle in creating a stable, progressing country out 
of the chaos of partition. In your economy, you have inherited 
problems that have existed for many centuries. The Governor of 
your State Bank summarized your needs frankly and briefly in his 
speech to the First Annual General Meeting of the Bank on Sep- 
tember 29. With your indulgence, I will quote from his closing 
remarks: 


“Our economy has palpable elements of weakness, such as 
dependence on agriculture and almost total absence of industries, our 
reliance for foreign exchange on raw materials whose prices are 
peculiarly liable to fluctuations in changing conditions, shortage 
of experienced industrialists, managers, technicians, our limited 
control over banking, and the weakness of banking services, particu- 
larly in the interior, both in quantity and quality, weakness of 
administrative structure due to shortage of experienced men, our 
failure to study and develop our markets, again due to lack of 
properly trained personnel who can conduct studies and investiga- 
tion in foreign countries and several other similar factors.” 


We have, therefore, two elements: the offer made by President 
Truman and the need as expressed by the Governor of the State 
Bank. The question in your minds, I know, is: How will the offer 
be implemented so that the need can be met? In answering this 
today, I want to emphasize just four points. The programme in the 
United States is still in an extremely elementary planning stage; 
neither money nor organization yet exists for the provision of the 
necessary technical assistance. The programme, when it is develop- 
ed, will not be solely an American programme; it will utilize to the 
fullest extent the available facilities of other nations and of the 
United Nations. The programrre will not succeed without large 
capital investment. Finally, the extent to which Pakistan will 
benefit will depend upon Pakistan itself. 
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Before any programme can be considered a fact in the United 
States, it must have the approval of the Congress. While the 
technical assistance programme has been presented to the Congress 
and is presently being considered by Congressional committees, 
there appears to be little likelihood of its passage this year. There- 
fore, we rust make it clear that when we discuss the elements of 
this technical assistance plan, we are discussing proposals, not facts. 


The United States is, however, not without practical experience 
in the types of assistance envisaged bv the President. For many 
years, in Latin America, our Government and our private indus- 
trialists have been working closely with the Southern Republics to. 
improve agriculture, create industries, and conquer disease. The 
practices followed in Latin America are being used as models by 
the planners for the world-wide programme. 


President Trurran in his inaugural address emphasized that the 
programrre would be ‘‘co-operative” and ‘“‘world-wide.’”? He empha- 
sized the hope that the Specialized Agencies of the United Na- 
tions would play an important part. The planners of the programme 
have envisaged that each problem would be considered in connec- 
tion with the various agencies—United Nations, American, or local 
government—and would be turned over to that agency which 
appeared to be rrost suitable. 


As presented to Congress, President Truman’s proposal calls for 
a total expenditure of $ 85,000,000 (Rs. 28 crores) for the first year 
of operation. Of this, $35 million would be contributed directly by 
the United States; and additional $12,000,000 would be contri- 
buted by the United States through the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations such as the World Health Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The remaining $ 38,0l0,000 would 
be contributed by other nations, including those nations which 
will receive the assistance. 





Some here have taken the occasion to point out what they be- 
lieve to be lack of balance between what the United States is spen- 
ding on Marshall Plan aid to Europe and the Military Assistance 
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Programme and what it proposes to spend on the technical assistance 
programme. I must make it clear that the Point Four Programme in 
no way resembles either of these other programmes. The Marshall 
Plan was solely devised to revive the already industrialized econo- 
mies of Western Europe and not to create new ones. These sums 
include large direct sums for capital expenditures and for the 
purchase of materials. The $85,000,000 for the technical assistance 
program me are solely to provide technical and scientific experts for 
specific projects designed to improve the health, agriculture, indus- 
try, power, and other essential factors in the economy of a nation. 
The emphasis is on technical, not financial, assistance, and as one 
study has put it, “‘to deflate the notion current among some of the 
under-developed countries that all their problems could be solved by 
large injections of funds from the United States.”’ 


The assistance as proposed can be given in a variety of ways: 
technical missions, advisory missions, research missions, joint 
governmental advisory departments, demonstration and pilot pro- 
jects, on-the-job training and training in the United States, and the 
provision of technical equipment and supplies. 


I agree with those who remark on the smallness of the figure 
proposed by the President that there must be funds to build 
industry if there is to be technical assistance of that industry. This 
isthe second part of the Point Four Programme. As stated by 
the President, ‘‘in co-operation with other nations, we should foster 


capital investment in areas needing development.” We do not look 


upon capital as the evil genii of the revolutionists. Capital is 
power, waiting to be put to wo1k. Money in the bank accumulates 
little more than dust. Money invested creates industries, jobs, and 
a higher standard of living. For the technical assistance programme 
to be effective, there must be stimulation of investment, not only 
by American capital, but by local capital as well. 


I can hear already the distant echoes of the cries of ‘‘economic 
imperialism.” President Truman heard those cries too; he said in 
his inaugural address: ‘‘ The old imperialism—the exploitation for 
foreign profit—has no place in our plans.”’ 
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In a speech on October 4, Secretary of Commerce Sawyer re- 
emphasized this point, stressing the necessity for ‘‘ample assurance 
that the inflow of American capital will not be accompanied by 
interference with national politics or by American domination of 
other economies.” He named just two conditions that American 
investors require for foreign investment: protection in terms of 
dollar convertibility and protection from expropriation. 







The President’s technical assistance programme is not designed 
primarily to stimulate the flow of American capital abroad. Ameri- 
can capital has plenty of opportunity for investment in the United 
States and much of it is reluctant to go abroad. The President 
feels, however, that investment is essential if the standards of 
living are to be raised by improved conditions and industrialization. 
He realizes that, because of our immense industrial machine, a part 
of that capital must core from the United States; but it is the 
sincere hope of those formulating the programme that it will be 
arply supplemented by the capital of the mnon-industrialized 
nations themselves. 


Your Secretary has asked me: How can Pakistan benefit from 
the Point Four Programme? The answer is simple. That depends 
on Pakistan. This is a programme of ‘‘self-help.’”?’ The United 
States and the agencies of the United Nations are providing only 
technical assistance. Our country may also provide sore capital. But 
the bulk of the initiative and the capital must come from Pakistan 
itself. If and when the organization to administer this programme 
is established, it will be flooded with applications for assistance 
from all parts of the world. Those applications will be accepted 
and considered which are practical, realistic, and within the scope 
of the programme. Pakistan’s first responsibility, therefore, is to 
consider its needs in the light of the programme and to present 
concrete attainable proposals. Her second responsibility is to 
encourage local capital to becorre industrially minded so that large 
scale investment can preserve the fruits of the technical assistance. 











The Point Four Progran:me is designed to help free, democratic 
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nations, lacking technicians and the skills of modern industry, to 
help themselves. To the extent that each nation helps itself, it will 
obtain assistance, investment capital, and through the two, a 
higher standard of living and a healthier and more prosperous 
country. 


Summary of Discussion 


7 Question: Could the speaker please suggest the lines on which: 
Pakistan should seek to develop herself ? 


Mr. Hooker A. Doolittle. Pakistan’s economy is entirely agri- 
cultural. She is very fortunate in this respect, because with 
the means of her agricultural production she is able to feed and’ 
clothe her people. In my view, this aspect of her economy 
should be further strengthened by the adoption of better methods: 
of irrigation and by opening up more acreage. Along with the 
extention of agriculture, you should aim at improving your transport 
system and also develop your water and mineral resources. As 
you are aware, development of hydel power is absolutely essential’ 
for establishing industries in Pakistan. 


Question: How could America help Pakistan in her develop- 
ment programme? 


Mr. Hooker A. Doolittle. Point Four Programme is one of 
“self-help”. Pakistan’s first responsibility is to consider her needs 
in the light of her development programme and to present complete 
attainable proposals. In this way it will also be possible to attract 
more local capital. 


Question: Could the speaker please tell us what would be the 
procedure for getting aid under Point Four Programme. For in- 
Stance, Pakistan wants to develop the port of Chittagong and 
communications in Eastern Pakistan? Will she be required to 
prepare the ‘‘blue-prints’”’ and submit these to the administrators 
of Point Four Programme or could these administrators them- 
selves arrange to prepare the “‘blue-prints’’ and carry out the 
development schemes ? 
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Mr. Hooker A. Doolittle: It is possible both ways. But in my 
opinion it would be better if you prepare the “blue-prints” your- 
self. ‘‘Blue-prints’’ are prepared after extensive surveys which cost 
money. No American engineering firm is going to spend 50 to 70 
thousand dollars which might be required for the initial survey of 
the Chittagong port, unless it is assured that it will ultimately get 
the contract for the whole work from the Government of Pakistan. 
Alternatively, you might give contract both for survey as well as 
execution of the scheme to the American contractors, in which case 
you will have to pay the price which they demand, because they have 
no idea about the port of Chittagong; for instance, what is its lay-out, 
how much mud is there to be cleared before piers could be laid. 


Question: Do you know of any specific loans of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development to the under- 
developed countries. 


Mr. Hooker A. Doolittle: So far as I know the International 
Bank has recently granted a loan of 34 million dollars to India 
for the purpose of expanding her transport system. 


Question: Are there any political strings attached to Point 
Four Programme? 

Mr. Hooker A. Doolittle: None, whatsoever. It is purely 
on an economic basis. 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem (in the chair): So far as I have been able 
to understand, the programme to assist the under-developed 
countries is yet in the stage of a proposal. There is no detailed 
scheme as yet. It is for the United States to go ahead with the 
scheme and work out the details which should be made known to 
the world as early as possible. As for Pakistan, she should approach 
this problem not from any sentimental angle, but from. a purely 
practical and business point of view. Any proposal which Pakistan 
would place before the sponsors of the programme will be examined 
purely as a business proposition and not on any political grounds. 
It must be admitted that there is a feeling in Pakistan that the 
United States is biassed in favour of India. We must, however, 
realize that this bias is, to a considerable extent, due to the fact 
that Pakistan has neglected the very important task of making her 
point of view known to the outside world. ‘ 
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ANGLO-PAKISTAN TRADE 


W. GODFREY 


Pakistan itself is little more than two years old and it is only 
since August 1947 that we have been able to speak of Anglo- 
Pakistan trade. But if Anglo-Pakistan trade under that name is a new 
thing, the trade itself is by no means new. Long before partition 
the United Kingdom had established contacts with traders, at least 
in what is now Western Pakistan, both as a buyer and as a 
seller. With East Pakistan, very largely owing to the predomi- 
nance of Calcutta in the jute trade and in the distribution of 
imported goods, the contacts were very few. The United Kingdom 
was always a large buyer of what are now Pakistan’s main exports, 
raw cotton, hides and skins, raw wool, cotton seed, bones and raw 
jute and, with the exception of raw jute which was bought through 
firms in Calcutta, had long standing connections with exporters—not 
only European firms, which have for the most part carried on into 
the new conditions. With the entry of new Pakistani firms into the 
export trade the number of contacts has increased. In the import 
trade too there were many old established links between United 
Kingdom exporters and importers here, and despite the grave 
dislocations following upon partition, many of them have survived 
and indeed have been develcped and strengthened. At the same time 
there has been a considerable influx of traders from other parts of 
the sub-continent and from overseas countries, from Bombay and 
Delhi, from Calcutta and Madras, from Ceylon, from Rangoon and 
even from East Africa. Many of them had long standing and well 
established connections with United Kingdom manufacturers and 
exporters, connections valued by United Kingdom firms with whom 
these traders have built up over many yearsa warm mutual under- 
standing and a sincere regard for each other, which they brought 
with them and which has contributed to the greater flow of goods 
from the United Kingdom at a time when Pakistan’s need for goods 
of all kinds was acute. It is perhaps, therefore, not altogether 








1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on October 14, 1949. 
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‘surprising that, after India, the United Kingdom should be the 
most important buyer of Pakistan’s exports and her most important 
supplier. The common membership of the sterling area of Pakistan 
and the United Kingdom is of course an important factor in the 
‘development of their mutual trade. Not only does it make it 
possible for Pakistan to have free access for the sale of her raw 
materials to the greatest market in the world, but also it makes it 
possible for her to buy her requirements freely from the world’s 
second greatest exporting country. 


Perhaps at this stage a few figures would be appropriate to 
illustrate the importance of the United Kingdom’s trade with 
Pakistan, although I will endeavour to avoid a lengthy recital of 
statistics. The first few months of Pakistan’s life, when she was 
still struggling to find her feet, when it was barely possible for 
‘her to know where she stood in her foreign trade, when the many 
new concerns endeavouring to establish themselves had still to do 
so, and before the Government of Pakistan had been able to 
adopt the very liberal import licencing policy followed during the 
major part of 1948, were a period of very limited imports. 
Pakistan’s total imports by sea in the 74 months, from the 15th of 
Avgust 1947 to the 31st of March 1948, amounted to Rs. 13 crores 
and 88 lakhs and of this the United Kingdom supplied Rs. 4 crores 
and 72 lakhs, approximately 39%. As business activity, encouraged 
by the Pakistan Government’s very liberal licencing policy, revived, 
resulting in an increase in imports by sea in 1948-49, imports from 
the United Kingdom increased correspondingly. The extent of the 
increase can be measured by the fact that, whereas the value of the 
United Kingdom’s exports to Pakistan in the first six months of 1948 
was only £5,760,000 (Rs. 7 crores and 68 lakhs), in the second half 
of that year it was £12,290,000 (Rs. 16 crores and 39 lakhs) and in 
the first six months of 1949 £17,960,000 (Rs. 23 crores and 94 lakhs). 
Exports of cotton textiles, which in the first six months of 1948, 
amounted to £645,000 (Rs. 86 lakhs), reached £6,708,000 (Rs.8 
‘crores and 94 lakhs) in the first six months of 1949. Her percentage 
share fell, however, owing to the inclusion in the statistics of 
trade with India. In the year beginning 1st April 1948 and 
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ending 31st March 1949 the value of Pakistan’s total imports by sea 
was Rs. 109 crores and 37 lakhs, of which the United Kingdom’s 
share was Rs. 27 crores or nearly 25%. Finally, out of Pakistan’s 
total imports in the months of April, May and June 1949, amounting 
to Rs. 35 crores, the United Kingdom supplied goods worth Rs. 12 
crores and 48 lakhs, nearly 36%. You will see, therefore, that, 
‘after India, the United Kingdom occupies the most important 
position in Pakistan’s import trade. 


But she is also, again after India, the largest taker of 
Pakistan’s exports. In the 74 months, from the 15th August 
1947 to the end of March 1948, out of total exports by sea 
‘valued at Rs. 42 crores and 6 lakhs, the United Kingdom took 
Rs. 13 crores and 16 lakhs, over 31%. In the year Ist April 1948 to 
3lst March 1949, out of total exports by sea valued at Rs. 85 crores 
-and 62 lakhs the United Kingdom took Rs. 14 crores and 82 lakhs; 
once again the percentage share of the United Kingdom has declined 
to just over 17%, owing to the fact that trade with India is now 
‘included in the total. In the months of April, May and June of this 
year, the United Kingdom took Rs. 4 crores and 11 lakhs or just 
over 18% of Pakistan’s total exports of Rs. 22 crores and 60 lakhs. 


You will see from these figures that in 1948-49 and again in the 
‘first three months of the current year, the balance of trade in 
merchandise lies heavily in favour of the United Kingdom which has 
consistently sent more to Pakistan than she has received from 
Pakistan. In 1948-49 the United Kingdom sent to Pakistan 
goods of the value of Rs. 27 crores and received in return goods of 
the value of Rs. 14 crores and 82 lakhs. In the first three months of 
the current year the United Kingdom sent goods worth Rs. 12 crores 
and 48 lakhs against receipts from Pakistan of the value of Rs. 4 
crores and 11 lakhs. (I should add, however, that Pakistan’s exports 
to the United Kingdom are largely seasonal in character). That part 
of her purchases from the United Kingdom not covered by her ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom has in part been paid for out of the 
‘balances accumulated in the first 74 months of Pakistan’s existence, 
‘when she sent Rs. 84 crores more to the United Kingdom than 
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she received, but the major part has, of course, been covered’ 
by the releases from Pakistan’s accumulated sterling balances. In, 
addition to the share of the releases negotiated with undivided! 
India in 1947, which was transferred to Pakistan after partition, 
the United Kingdom last year agreed to releases to Pakistan 
of £5 million for 1948-49 with a further £5 million for 
refugee relief and rehabilitation, and this year has agreed to 
releases totalling £12 million, again with an extra £5,000,000 for 
special requirements, including purchase of goods and execution of 
capital projects, for the resettlement and rehabilitation of refugees, 
etc. Ineed not stress the importance of these releases in main- 
taining and, indeed, in increasing Pakistan’s trade with the United 
Kingdom nor the great social advantage of being able, through: 
them, to import large quantities of a wide variety of goods, urgently 
needed at a time when Pakistan was almost entirely deprived of 
consumer goods of all types. The value of these imports to 
Pakistan both in satisfying actual needs and in reducing, or avoid- 
ing, possible inflationary pressure, at a time when Pakistan’s raw 
materials were earning high prices, and when there were few 
goods available within Pakistan upon which to spend the 
money so earned, is, I think, considerable. 


Before going on to discuss in more detail the United Kingdom’s 
trade with Pakistan, I might perhaps refer to the Trade Agreement. 
The Indo-British Trade Agreement, negotiated in 1939 with 
undivided India, continues to apply. That Agreement provides 
for the grant by the Government of the United Kingdom 
of a number of preferences at the rate of 10% to exports from 
undivided India, of which those of interest to Pakistan are 
bones, goat skins, undressed hides and skins, oil seed cake and meal, 
tea, carpets and carpeting. It also guarantees the entry, duty free, 
into the United Kingdom of certain commodities, of which raw 
jute is of principal interest to Pakistan. In return, the United 
Kingdom is guaranteed preferences, in general of 10°/,, on certain 
chemicals. drugs and medicines; paints, colours and painters’ 
materials; fents; woollen carpets; iron or steel hoops and strips, iron 
or steel barbed or stranded wire and wire rope, copper manufactures 
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and wrought copper; domestic refrigerators; sewing and knitting 
machines; electrical instruments and apparatus and appliances; 
wireless receivers, and certain types of instruments; and at 7 44% on 
motor cars, motor omnibuses and motor lorries, motor cycles and 
bicycles. The Agreement also provides that the customs duty 
charged on imports of cotton piece-goods from the United Kingdom 
shall not exceed certain basic rates. Some of the margins of pre- 
ferences guaranteed to the United Kingdom by the Indo-British 
Trade Agreement have, of course, been modified by mutual consent, 
as a result of negotiations at the meetings of the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Trade and Tariff. 


During informal discussions in London last July, between the 
Hon’ble Commerce Minister and the President of the Board of Trade, 
the question of negotiating a new Agreement dealing with tariff 
and trade was raised and the question is now under examination 
by both Governments. Once the basis for negotiations is settled, 
details will be worked out and discussions will take place at 
expert level in Karachi. I do not propose, therefore, to refer 
further to the Trade Agreement, except to remind you that to 
measure the advantages gained from an Agreement only in terms 
of the actual value of the goods affected on either side, is not 
necessarily the best way to measure its real value and _ that 
although the preferences enjoyed by Pakistan in the United 
Kingdom may not at present seem of much value, they may 
well increase in importance with changes in the trends of world 
trade. I venture to think also that the United Kingdom is not 
the only gainer from the preferences accorded to her goods by 
Pakistan but that Pakistan also gains, for the existence of those 
preferences is in effect a strong incentive to exporters to send 
their goods to Pakistan to meet the needs of her consumers. 
The existence of a preferential rate of duty in favour of United 
Kingdom cotton piece-goods was undoubtedly a factor in deciding 
United Kingdom exporters to send important supplies to Pakistan, 
instead of elsewhere, when piece-goods were desperately short here. 


The range of Pakistan’s exports is comparatively limited, but 
the United Kingdom is a considerable buyer of her raw jute, 
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raw cotton, tea, wool, hides and skins, cotton seed and chromite. 
She is the largest buyer of Pakistan’s tea, her imports in 1948-49 
being valued at Rs. 3 crores and 55 lakhs, out of total exports valued 
at Rs. 3 crores and 76 lakhs. After India and possibly the U.S.A., 
she is the largest taker of Pakistan’s jute, her takings amounting 
in 1948-49 to some Rs. 4 crores and 20 lakhs, and last year after 
India and Soviet Russia, she was also the largest buyer of 
Pakistan’s raw cotton with Rs. 3 crores and 93 lakhs out of Rs. 37 
crores and 95 lakhs. As a buyer of Pakistan’s wool she is second 
only to the U.S. A., taking Rs. 1 crores and 12 lakhs out of Rs. 3. 
crores and 35 lakhs and as a market for Pakistan cotton seed and 
manure she ranked second only to India. Pakistan’s raw materials, 
notably her cotton and jute are, of course, of considerable impor- 
tance to the United Kingdom for her industries and the United King-~ 
dom was indeed disappointed last year at not receiving larger alloca- 
tions by the Government of Pakistan of both these commodities. 
We should gladly have taken much increased quantities of both. 


The United Kingdom sent to Pakistan a wide range of goods of 
all kinds; cotton textiles, woollen piece-goods, artificial silk piece- 
goods, chemicals and chemical preparations, drugs and medicines, 
machinery and mill work, metals and ores, vehicles (including 
locomotives), dyeing and tanning substances, earthenware, glass- 
ware and hardware of all kinds, paints and painters’ materials, pro- 
visions and oilmen’s stores, rubber manufactures, stationery, toilet 
requisites, etc., consumer goods for the need ot the ordinary man and’ 
capital goods for the requirements of Pakistan’s industry. In 
1948-1949 the United Kingdom was the largest supplier under the 
heading of machinery and mill work, with Rs. 3 crores and 87 lakhs 
out of the total imports of Rs. 5 crores and 60 lakhs, of vehicles 
(motor cars, motor lorries and buses, motor cycles and bicycles), 
of metals and ores, of instruments, apparatus and appliances, of 
chemicals, drugs and medicines, and of paints and colours. She was 
also the largest supplier, after India, of cotton piece-goods, dyeing 
and tanning substances, of glass and glassware, provisions and oil- 
-men’s stores, rubber manufactures and artificial silk piecegoods. 
Only China sent more of cotton twist and yarn for Pakistan’s 
handloom weaving. 
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Consumer goods for the satisfaction of the needs of the ordinary 
man necessarily represent a high proportion of total imports, in the 
absence of any considerable local industry, and particularly in the 
last two years, when Pakistan has had to overcome shortages of 
all kinds which afflicted her after partition and they inevitably, 
therefore, form a high proportion of Pakistan’s current imports 
from the United Kingdom. Such imports have been of the greatest 
value in overcoming shortages and in reducing possible inflationary 
pressures. A particular shortage in the early months after partition 
was of cotton piecegoods, to meet which United Kingdom exporters 
trade a special effort, and succeeded in sending in the year 1948-49 
cotton piece-goods and yarn of a total value of Rs. 7 crores and 
46 lakhs. There was inevitably some delay in the supply of cotton 
cloth—and Pakistan, owing to the circumstances of her creation, 
had placed few, if any, orders. Nevertheless, exporters in Manches- 
ter who hope to find in Pakistan a continuing long-term demand 
for their manufactures, made special efforts io meet Pakistan’s 
requirements and can, I think, fairly claim to have helped to 
avert the danger of a cloth famine, by directing to Pakistan cotton 
piece-goods which could have been sold equally well elsewhere, some- 
times at higher prices. 


But what the United Kingdom sends to Pakistan are not entirely 
consumer goods and the respective proportions of the two classes 
are likely to change as time goes on and as orders placed in the 
United Kingdom begin to be delivered and further orders are 
placed. The figures which I have already quoted show that in 
1948-49 the United Kingdom sent Rs. 3 crores and 87 lakhs 
of machinery and mill work out of total imports of Rs. 5 
crores and 68 lakhs, Rs. 2 crores and 79 lakhs of vehicles (some 
part of which may be reckoned as capital goods) out of the 
total imports valued at Rs. 4 crore and 72 lakhs and Rs. 1 
crore and 80 lakhs of metals and ores out of Pakistan’s total 
imports valued at Rs. 3 crores and 42 lakhs. These figures are 
being steadily improved upon, as the figures for the months of 
April, May and June 1949 will show; in that period the United 
Kingdom sent Rs. 1 crore and 23 lakhs of machinery and mill 
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work out of total imports of Rs. 2 crores and 23 lakhs; Rs. 57 
lakhs of metals and ores out of total imports of Rs. 1 crore 
and 32 lakhs, and Rs. 88 lakhs of vehicles out of total imports 
of Rs. 1 crore and 79 lakhs. Figures taken from United Kingdom 
sources show that whereas, taking the three groups of machinery, 
electrical goods and apparatus, and vehicles (of which a large 
proportion are what we call capital goods), deliveries in the 
first quarter of 1948 amounted to £520,000 (Rs. 69 lakhs); they 
amounted for the whole year to £4,633,000 (Rs.6 crores and 18 lakhs) 
a quarterly average of £1,159,000 (Rs. 1 croreand 54 lakhs)—evidence 
of a steady increase throughout the year. This increased rate of 
delivery of capital goods continued in the first six months of this 
year, the quarterly totals averaging over £2,100,000 (Rs.2 crores and 
80 lakhs), givingayearly rate of £8,568,000 (Rs. licrores and 42 
lakhs), very nearly twice the actual total of 1948 and four times the 
the annual rate at which goods were being delivered in the first 
quarter of 1948. To mention two items, one at least of particular 
interest to Pakistan, whereas exports of textile machinery to 
Pakistan in the first six months of 1948 were valued at £70,000 
(just over Rs. 9 lakhs), in the first six months of this year they 
were valued at £399,000 (Rs. 53 lakhs); internal combustion engines 
too have greatly increased, from £86,000 (Rs. 115 lakhs) in the first 
six months of 1948 to £190,000 (Rs. 25 lakhs) in the first six months 
of 1949, 


The United Kingdo n well understands that Pakistan’s greatest 
present day need is for capital equipment to build tre new hydro- 
electric power plants, ani for the new cotton mills and for the many 
other essential projects which forn part of Pakistan’s plans for 
industrial developnent. She is doing her best to meet Pakistan’s 
requirements, although her engineering and si nilar manufactures are 
in the widest demand throughout the sterling area, and, indeed, 
throughout the world She cannot obviously devote the whole of 
her manufacturing capacity to Pakistan, but she has alrealy made 
special efforts to provide Pakistan with baling presses for her jute, 
with steel baling hoops for the export of her cotton, and with the 
steel for the fabrication of the transmission towers for the Rasul 
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hydro-electric scheme, as well as making available steel for other 
purposes, and coal. In addition to these, the United Kingdom is at 
present engaged in manufacturing other capital equipment for Pakis- 
tan which will tend to alter the present proportion of consumer and 
capital goods in Pakistan’s trade with the United Kingdom. 
The United Kingdom is manufacturing the electrical generating 
plant for the Rasul and Malakand hydro-electric stations, the 
sluice gates and steel sheet piling for the Lower Sind Barrage, 
is providing looms for cotton mills and has promised spindles 
at the rate of 100,000 per annum—enough to equip four large 
mills annually and four times what was promised in 1948. She 
is supplying equipment for Pakistan’s railways and is building 
barges and tugs for river and dock transport anda great many 
other things. These cannot, of course, be delivered off 
the shelf. They have to be designed, often in itself requiring 
aconsiderable length of time, and then they have to be made, 
and Pakistan has come late into the field with her requirements 
for industrial development. Nevertheless, the United Kingdom is 
anxious to meet these requirements; she ean, I think, claim to 
have done much to help in meeting Pakistan’s immediate and 
most urgent needs but as Pakistan places her orders, and moves 
further up the order books, she will do more. United Kingdom 
manufacturers of capital goods of all kinds have long experience, 
and, in many cases, very old established connections with this 
sub-continent, many of them having their own offices in Pakistan 
whose costs they are anxious to cover. They know very well the 
special conditions here and are anxious to sell their manufactures. 
Possession of their specialised knowledge enables the exporter 
to advise the buyer on the machinery required for specific purposes, 
bearing in mind all the local conditions, and the provision of this 
information together with the service offered by his local office 
enables the United Kingdom manufacturer to build up with the 
buyer of plant a relationship of confidence which is the buyer’s 
guarantee that he will not be let down. Whilst on the subject of the 
supply of capital goods from the United Kingdom, I would add that 
there is one further reason why capital goods do not form a more 
important prorortion of the United Kingdom’s exports to Pakistan. 
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If I may venture a word of criticism, there has too often been delay 
in placing orders whilst argument has taken place over the possibi- 
lity of improved delivery. Apart from the additional time before 
the goods arrive which results from hesitation over placing an order, 
there is also always a possibility that in the interval the manufac- 
turer has accepted another order which must be satisfied first. 
Time spent on discussing whether earlier delivery could not be given 
may well, even now, result finally in an even longer delivery date. 


The figures which I have quoted so far of the trade between 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom relate of course to the period 
before the recent changes in the exchange value of the 
pound sterling and of the Pakistan rupee, and they cover a 
period when a very liberal policy of import licencing was in force, 
the majority of Pakistan’s imports from the United Kingdom 
being on open general licence. The decision to maintain the value 
of her rupee in terms of gold and dollars and not to follow the pound 
sterling has introduced a new factor, whose effects it is as yet too 
early to foresee clearly. Although it is not to be expected that 
the prices of United Kingdom exports will fall by the full amount 
of the change in the value of the pound sterling, we may expect 
nevertheless that the prices of United Kingdom goods in terms of 
tupees will be somewhat lower and imports would normally ten1 to 
increase. Much depends on the extent to which Pakistan is prepared 
to give licences and in this respect it is comforting to know that 
the Hon’ble Commerce Minister has said that Pakistan should be 
able to buy as much in value from the sterling and soft currency 
areas as in the last currency year; the rapid increase in imports 
from the United Kingdom since 1947 is not however likelv to continue 
at its present rate of expansion. Imports of machinery under the 
new policy, recently announced, continue to be under open general 
licence and, since the cost of capital goods will be reduced, one might 
hope for a greater development of industry and increased imports of 
capital goods. The United Kingdom will be anxious to supply 
Pakistan’s requirements consistent with her obligations to other 
buyers, and the fact that our prices to Pakistan are reduced 
and that consequently sales are easier to effect, is likely to 
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encourage United Kingdom manufacturers to pay more attention 
to the Pakistan market. In parenthesis, I would mention that 
several of the larger manufacturers of plant and machinery have 
opened offices in Pakistan and are anxious to recoup themselves for 
the expenses of these offices by securing orders. 


Pakistan’s decision to retain her rupee at the old value will, of 
course, increase the cost of her raw materials to the United King- 
dom. It is as yet tooearly to attempt, however, to forecast the 
likely trend of trade and what effect these changes will have on 
Pakistan’s exports to the United Kingdom. Inevitably there must 
be a period in which buyer and seller are adjusting themselves to the 
new conditions resulting from the change in exchange ratios, and 
until they have done that, and until the effects of the change in the 
prices of Pakistan’s raw materials are clearer it is impossible even to 
guess the effects. The United Kingdom, however, needs Pakistan’s 
jute and cotton and will always bea willing buyer, provided they 
are offered at prices she can afford to pay. Trade relations between 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom are bound to be affected by 
changes in the value of the rupee and the pound although it is im- 
possible as yet to predict exactly how or in what manner. It will 
nevertheless remain true that the United Kingdom regards Pakistan 
as an interesting market and one to which it will always be ready 
to sell, while Pakistan’s raw materials, particularly her jute and 


cotton, are of the greatest possible interest to her. 


BURMA AND. PAKISTAN 


MUSHTAQ AHMAD 


Although Burma was governed from Delhi for more than halfa 
century as part of the British Indian Empire, for well founded cultu- 
ral, economic and historical reasons, she had always remained a 
distinct unit. That artificial link was however bound to break with 
the passage of time and in 1937 Burma became a separate political 
entity as well. On January 4, 1948 she achieved complete indepen- 
dence and chose to leave the Commonwealth. Pakistan shares with 
Burma not only a common frontier but a common past of imperial 
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domination. She looks forward to a future wherein the two countries 
will join in a cooperative endeavour in their economic advance and 
the maintenance of peace in South East Asia. 


Burma has an area of 261,610 square miles, a little over 
four times the area of Eastern Pakistan. But her population is only 
17 million. She has the lowest density of population in South East 
Asia (72) while Eastern Pakistan probably the second highest (800). 


However, the proportion of the area available for cultivation 
is small, much of the country being mountainous. It is only in 
the flat, well watered valleys of the Irrawady, Sitang and 
Salween that cultivation is carried on an extensive scale. The 
total prewar cultivated acreage was 18,814,798, out of which 
approximately 12% million were under rice. 


The people of Burma have however not been able to enjoy 
the fruits of their hard won freedom as her economy has 
been seriously disturbed by political upheavals. The essential 
condition of her recovery is therefore internal stability 
and internal stability does not at present exist and seems 
difficult to attain. Large pockets in the country are still 
in the hands of Karen insurgents. To the ravages of war and 
occupation has been added the destruction wrought by the 
rebels. Thousands of acres of fertile lands have been rendered 
fallow as a result of the insurrection. The production of almost 
every crop has been affected, The following estimate of area 
destroyed or rendered fallow brings into sharp relief the 
magnitude of the harm already done and the need to restore 
peace to the country :— 


Estimate of Acreage Affected 
Rice 282,800! 


Groundnut 11,3802 
Seasamum 81,1003 
Cotton 13,1004 


1 Burmese Weekly Bulletin, dated 29-1-1949 
2 Ibid, dated 17-9-1949 
3 Ibid, dated 18-9-1949 
4 Ibid, dated 17-9-1949 
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Burma’s present production is only one-third of her pre-war 
level. The total cultivated area has dropped from 19 million acres 
in 1941 to 15 million acres in 1948-49. The area under rice has 
decreased from 124 million acres to less than 10 million acres. 
Timber production is only one-half of what it was before the war. 
The output of her mines is barely 20 percent of the pre-war 
production. The rubber and the oil industries are virtually 
at a standstill. 


The economy of Lower Burma can best be described as a single 
crop economy. Rice is almost the only crop grown in this 
region. The higher proportion of flat land has made its agricul- 
ture sound and stable. In Upper Burma, on the other hand, owing 
to uncertain rains, crop failures are acommon phenomenon. One of 
the reasons advanced for the relative absence of landlordism in 
Upper Burma is the backwardness of its agriculture as the 
Chettyars and money lenders were less willing to risk their capital 
on land whose yield is uncertain 


There is tremendous scope for expanding the present area of 
cultivation of rice in the [Irrawaddy delta. It is estimated that nearly 
19 million acres can be converted into cultivable lands, if sufficient 
expenditure is incurred in controlling the floods and removing 
the jungles’. Burma also produces cotton, but not of a superior 
variety. In the pre-war days the total area under cotton did not 
exceed 55,000 acres. In view of her small size and population 
Burma’s mineral resources are not inconsiderable. Petroleum, 
lead, tin, silver, wolfram and limestone are found in sufficient 
quantities. The pre-war output of petroleum was in the neigh- 
bourhood of 276 million gallons. . 


The rehabilitation of Burma’s agriculture occupies a prominent 
place in the development plans of the Government. The Agricul- 
ture Advisory Board has laid down a seven-point programme for 
this propose which is as follows:— 

1. The previous year’s cultivators would be allowed to cultivate 
their holdings; 





2 Quoted by J. Russel Andrus in Burmese Economic Life, p. 44. 
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2. New lands would be given to those who wish to cultivate them: 


3. Cultivators of lands which have been recovered from the 
insurgents would be permitted to continue on them; 


4. Cooperative cultivation would be adopted in areas which 
suffer from shortage of labour and cattle; 


5. Government would help in the transport of plough cattle; 


6. Government would help in the transport of cattle and charge 
only half freight for such transport; 


7. Deputy Commissioners would arrange to provide seeds at 
places burnt down by fire. 


A scheme for the purchase of agricultural produce direct from 
the cooperative farmers is also under consideration to enable them 
to get a reasonable price for their produce. 


That Burma must be restored to her pre-war position as the 
greatest rice exporting country in the world, isnot merely a Burmese 
problem but, in view of acute food shortages everywhere, a world 
problem. The following targets have therefore been set to achieve 
by 1951-52 the pre-war level of exports:— 


Exportable Surplus 


Year Million Acres ( Million Tons ) 
1947-48 9.00 1.76 
1948-49 10 00 2.18 
1949-50 10.75 2.46 
1950-51 11.50 2.94 
1951-52 12.00 3.18 


The Government has helped in the restoration of 2 millionacres 
of land, which had reverted to jungles. It is proposed to achieve 
self-sufficiency in other commodities which were imported from 
abroad. There was in the pre-war days a deficit of 7,000 tons 
in groundnuts and seasamum. The deficiency of 30,000 tons of 
edible oils is expected to be eliminated by 1951-52, when production 
will have been raised from 40,000 tons to 70,000 tons 
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Production of raw cotton before the war amounted to 
100,000 bales, most of it being of the short staple variety. Only 
10 per cent was consumed within the country and 90 per cent was 
sent abroad. In 1947-48 production fell to 25,000 bales. Vigorous 
attempts are now being made not only to reach the pre-war figure of 
production but also to replace it by better varieties. It is expected 
that by 1951-52 the inferior varieties wil! be altogether eliminated. 


The pre-war production of beans and pulses was 250,000 tons, 
out of which, after satisfying the internal demand, 100,000 tons 
were exported. In 1947-48 production had fallen to 150,000 tons. 
It is hoped to realise the pre-war figure by 1951-52. 


Burma will be self-sufficient in sugar by 1951-52. The total 
production in that year from its three factories is expected to be 
38,000 tons. The factory at Pyimana is to be Government-owned; 
that at Sarmaw is also to be acquired by the Government. Produc- 
tion of the privately owned factory at Zeyawaddy is to be limited 
with the object of preventing it from acquiring a monopolistic 
control over the supply of this essential commodity. 


The industrial policy of the Government is directed towards the 
rehabilitation of existing industries and the establishment of such 
industries for which raw material is available within the country 
itself. All basic industries are to be state-owned and even consumer 
goods industries are not to be left entirely to private enterprise. 
Only if the experiment of state-ownership proves impracticable, will 
private initiative be permitted to develop them. Where private enter- 
prise is permitted, it is to be regulated in the national interest. So 
long as the country remains mainly agrarian, cottage industries are 
to be promoted and encouraged to provide a supplementary source 
of income to the rural population. 


Factories for the manufacture of textiles, paper, soap, timber, 
rubber, and plants for manufacturing sulphuric acid, soda ash 
and caustic soda have been set up. A small beginning has thus 
been made towards the industrial development of the country?*. 








+Two-Year Plan of Economic Development for Burma. 
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All possible help to cottage industries is being rendered by trying 
to cut out the middlemen because of whose intervention these 
industries have to pay high prices for their requirements. The 
Central Procurement and Marketing Department procures raw mate- 
rials for cosmetique manufacturers, umbrella makers, weavers, 
coconut oil and caustic soda for soap makers, raw stone for gem 
stone cutters, etc. Technical help and training are also offered. 


The Two-Year Plan, however, did not succeed in its objec- 
tive. Production still lagged behind consumption, export surplus 
being only one-fifth of the pre-war. Imports have risen higher 
than their pre-war level. To remedy this maladjustment between 
production and consumption, greater industrial production was 
necessary and restriction on imports from abroad essential. A new 
industrial policy resulting from the recommendations of the Economic 
Council was, therefore, adopted in September 1949. 


The new industrial policy aims at leaving a large sector of consu- 
mer goods industries to be developed by private enterprise until the 


state is itself in a position to run them on sound economic lines. This 
shift in the emphasis is probably intended to attract foreign capital 
which Burma sorely needs in view of the dearth of indigenous capital 
and the acute shortage of foreign exchange. Burma is, therefore, 
willing to invite foreign capital with minimum conditions necessary 
for national welfare. A general sense of insecurity remains the 
most serious deterrent to foreign enterprise. 


Both Burma and Pakistan are confronted with the common 
problem of reorganizing the economic basis of society. Into their 
agrarian systems has crept the dangerous evil of landlordism, which 
is responsible: for the backwardness of their peoples and much 
social injustice. Before the advent of British rule neither in Burra 
nor in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent was the ownership of land 
divorced from its cultivation. Mr. Russel Andrus, after a careful 
analysis of various estimates, has arrived at the conclusion that 
nearly half the cultivated land in Lower Burma is owned by people 
who do not themselves cultivate it or supervise its cultivation. 
According to a recent official estimate, ‘'48 percent of occupied 
agricultural lands in Lower Burma and 14 per cent in Upper Burma 
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had by 1939 found their way into the hands of non-agriculturists.”’ 
The situation is further aggravated by the Indian Chettyars, who 
in 1936 owned 2} million acres of best rice lands in Lower Burma. 
The great majority of cultivators in Western Pakistan too are 
tenants at will. Over 90 percent of the Jand in Sind, over 50 
per cent in the Punjab and nearly 47 percent in the Frontier Pro- 
vince is cultivated by such tenants’. Eastern Bengal is wholly 
landlord ridden. This the only province which has so far introduced 
a comprehensive legislation for acquiring all rent receiving interests. 
In the Frontier Province jagirdari has been abolished and occupancy 
tenants (who cultivate 11 per cent of the land) have been granted 
the right to acquire the full ownership of their land. But the 
crucial problem of zamindari has remained untouched in the entire 
region of Western Pakistan. Agriculture in Pakistan being a pro- 
vincial subject, the Centre has no authority to interfere in their 
jurisdiction. The Agrarian Committee appointed by the Pakistan 
Muslim League to inquire into the problem has suggested that “‘it 
would be appropriate if the steps to implement these recommenda- 
tions are taken directly by the Central Pakistan Government 
and not left piecemeal to the various provincial Governments.’’2 
3urma, on the other hand, has declared in Section 30 of the 
Constitution that ‘‘the state is the ultimate owner of all lands’’.$ 


Pakistan is fortunately free from the great political and social 
upheavals that are sapping the energies of some nations in Asia. 
The period of calm offers her the best opportunity to rearrange the 
basis of her society. In the words of the Agrarian Committee, 
‘the Muslim League is called upon to formulate an economic 
policy which inspires the common man with the faith that 
the future structure of Pakistan is going to be based on economic 
justice, and that the maladministration of wealth shall be redressed 
in favour of those who labour and toil.’”’ 


The trade position of Burma before the war was very satisfactory, 
for she had comfortable balances of trade with the outside world. 





1 Muslim League Agrarian Committee Report, pp. 9-11. 

2 Ibid, p. 40. 

3 In pursvance of this declaration a land nationalisation bill has recently been 
introduced in tbe Union Parliament. 
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For five years immediately preceding her occupation by Japan, the 
average annual exports amounted to Rs. 510.97 million and imports 
to Rs. 242.18 million, leaving a balance in her favour to the tune of 
Xs. 268.79 million. That happy situation no longer exists. The aver- 
age of exports for the two post-war years (1946-47 and 1947-48) has 
diminished to Rs. 476.37 million and imports to Rs. 458.73 million, 
the favourable balance amounting to the low figure of Rs. 17.64 
million. This represents a much smaller volume of trade, when the 
fall in the value of money is taken into account. 


Rice and petroleum formed 2/3 to 3/4 of the total value of her 
exports. Teak and other woods, lead, wolfram, tin, vegetables, raw 
cotton, cattle, hides and skins, matches, zinc, and copper were other 
items in the export list. Matches and petroleum were the only two 
commodities sent out ina finished form. Other exports consisted 
predominantly of food and raw materials. 


As before the war, Burma’s external trade is concentrated in the 
sterling area, to the extent of approximately 90 per cent of the total. 
During the year 1948-49, Pakistan exported to Burma goods worth 


Rs. 3,003,699, mostly fish and tea, and imported from her goods 
worth Rs. 8,789,937 including dyeing and tanning materials, matches, 
rubber, manufactured and unmanufactured tobacco.* Rice and teak 
were the principal commodities imported from Burma into Pakistan. 


The devaluation of the Burma rupee vis-a-vis the dollar and the 
non-devaluation of Pakistan currency has created a difficult situa- 
tion. Burma was anxious to ward off the effect of Pakistan’s non- 
devaluation by raising the priceof rice proportionately to the deva- 
luation of sterling vis-a-vis the dollar and that the payment for timber 
should be made in Pakistan currency’. It is not yet known whether 
a settlement between the two countries with regard to these matters 
has been arrived at. But it is hoped that the problem would be 
solved to the mutual advantage of both. 





‘During the six months, April to September 1949, imports increased 
to Rs. 19,266,751 while exports fell to Rs. 775,275. 

28peech of the Finance Minister of Burma in the Union Parliament on September 
30, 1949. 
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Burma’s economy in most respects is parallel rather than comple- 
mentary to that of Pakistan. Burma and Pakistan are both agricul- 
tural countries, industrially backward, but with great possibilities of 
devolopment. More than 70 percent of the population in both 
countries is engaged in agriculture. There are no large units of urban 
population. Karachi and Lahore in Pakistan are the only cities 
with a population of over a million each. In Burma Rangoon has a 
population of 7 lakhs and Mandalay about half a million. 


The economy of Eastern Pakistan is similar to that of Burma in 
the sense that they are both great rice producing regions. Eastern 
Pakistan has under rice an area of 19 million acres and Burma 
neatly 123 million acres. But Burma’s population is 17 million and 
Wit therefore makes it the world’s greatest rice exporting country, 
while the rice produced in Eastern Pakistan is barely enough for the 
needs of its 44 million people. 


Burma can help Eastern Pakistan in more ways than one. 
Eastern Pakistan’s soil is admirably suited for jute cultivation. 
The river deltas of Burma are some of the most fertile rice growing 
areas of the world and according to official estimates, as has been 
noted before, 19 million acres can be added to the existing acreage 
under rice in that country. On the other hand, the attempt 
to make Eastern Pakistan self-sufficient in food-grains will mean 
reducing the area under jute. Thus both Burma and Pakistan 
will gain by specialising in commodities for the production of which 
they have natural advantages. The demand for Pakistan jute is 
increasing in all parts of the world. Pakistan can thus in turn 
help Burma by sharing the foreign exchange so earned by adding to 
its area under jute and importing her rice requirements from that 
‘country. The proximity of Burma to Eastern Pakistan, with more 
port facilities at Chittagong, will mean a low cost of freight and an 
assured market for Burma at her very door steps. 


Eastern Pakistan has considerable teak resources. But at the 
moment the area is not being exploited and supplies of timber are 
being bought from Burma. In any event the demand for Burma teak 
is bound to increase as the economy of Eastern Pakistan begins to 
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grow andexpand. Burma again produces petroleum in which Pakistam 
is deficient. As the rubber industry of Burma is rehabilitated and’ 
developed Pakistan should be glad to buy rubber goods from 
her neighbour. 


U Tin Tut, the late Foreign Minister of Burma, during his 
visit to Pakistan in March 1948, expressed the hope that the economic 
and cultural ties between the two countries would be greatly streng- 
thened. Burma, he said, was anxious to buy manufactured jute from 
Pakistan and increase her exvorts of teak and rice and oil to this 
country. His farewell message to the people of Pakistan is remarkable 
for its ring of sincerety. ‘‘In Burma,”’ he observed, ‘‘ Pakistan has 
anear neighbour and a close friend, watching her progress with 
brotherly sympathy, ready to render such assistance as may be needed 
to her and secure in the knowledge that she herself will receive such 
aid as is needed from Pakistan. When Pakistan, as a great Asiatic 
power, takes a lead in the affairs of the world, she will find Burma with 
her in the task of maintaining world peace and of securing the 
welfare and advancement of Asia. May this friendship between our 
two countries ever endure.’’ On the side of Pakistan, it might be 
confidently asserted that there is deep affection and goodwill for 
Burra. Indeed the cordial relations between the two countries consti- 
tute a factor in South East Asian affairs that augurs well for peace 
and stability in that region. 


Internal stability is Burma’s immediate need. The sweeping 
victories of the Communists in China have brought them to the 
northern borders of the country, Thus Communism in Burma is likely 
to receive great impetus from outside. This might make the internal 
situation all the more unstable. Pakistan, in common with other 
Commonwealth countries, is doing what is possible to help Burma 
regain her stability and strength. Her ties with Burma must 
remain intimate and abiding. Both have much to gain from a 
close political alliance and economic collaboration. 


1Press Conference in Karachi on March 5,1948, 








INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


CHARLES BOYER 


It is not generally recognised that the road to the creation 
of an international sense is a long and hard one. It must be 
cultivated, because it does not come naturally, for the human 
family has for centuries been divided by race, language, colour and 
geography. Indeed, historically, the gro vth of civilisation can be 
measured by the degree to which this sense of expanding sympathies 
and loyalties gradually broke down the prejudices which man in- 
herited from the past. In his earliest days man’s only loyalty was to 
his own family in whose service his life began and ended. Gradually 
this extended to his tribe, then to his neighbourhood and so through 
internecine warfare to the modern state, which we term a nation. 
It is only in our day that the final step in this historic process has 
come to the general consciousness cf the world, that is, the concept 
of service to the whole family of nations. 


It is true to say, however, that the amazing expansion of 
international activity and co-operation, which is so noteworthv a 
feature of the world scene today, has been brought about more by 
the threat to civilisation itself, which total war involves, than by 
any change of heart in the world’s peoples as a whole. Indeed, there 
are many today in every country, who regard international action 
as somehow antagonistic to national interests. It cannot be too 
often stressed that the enlargement of goodwill and service to 
extend beyond the confines of one’s own nation does not conflict 
with one’s primary loyalties to one’s peoples. Love and service for 
one’s own family, patriotism for one’s native land, will always 
remain social virtues. He who does not serve those he has seen, 
how can he serve those he has not seen? Yet it is equally true 
that a man whose goodwill ends with his group or his nation, cannot 
fully serve either the group or the nation. Patriotism is enlarged 
and enriched by the recognition of international obligations. 


Larger political groupings must continue to be formed in the 
shrinking world of today. It is for this reason that we should 
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welcome, quite apart from other considerations, the largeT group- 
ings of nations for common action. The United Nations, in spite J 
of the difficulties, which it is bound to encounter, is a wholly 
inevitable development at this stage of history. 


There is a feeling that individuals are merely spectators, who 
can do nothing but watch the course of events. In spite of the 
press headlines, history today is not so much the story of the genius 
of great statesmen, as of the movement of public opinion, the impacts 
of individual interests and sympathies. No statesmen, as Woodrow 
Wilson found to his costs, can go one step further in the interna- 
tional field than his people are willing to go. 


The responsibility upon national officials in representative capa- 
cities abroad, whether political or economic, is greater today than: | 
ever before. Nevertheless, it is man-to-man contact and understand- 
ing as between the peoples themselves that affords the final hope for 


the world. We must recognise that national animosities have been 
cushioned for years ‘by the unseen and unpublicised contacts of 
voluntary associations of churches and individual traders. It would 
be fatal if non-official ambassadors of countries were warned off the 
international meeting grounds. One is a little concerned, for 
example, as to what will be the effect of the growing habit of bulk 
purchasing and sale of commodities at governmental level. High as 
may be the justification for such action in periods of shortage and 
for reasons of economy, it would be tragic if these transactions 
displaced the vast network of personal trade relations, which have 
been built up over many years and which have been such a fruitful 
source of international goodwill. Official international negotiations 
and contacts, even though efficient, must always be somewhat cold 
and impersonal, and one hopes room will be left for individual 
relationships, both in commerce and culture, which have served so 


well in the past. 


In the period preceding and up to the First World War, 
the major international problem was to overcome the traditional 
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animosities and ambitions as between nations. The war between 
rival dynasties appeared to be a thing of the past; but the nations’ 
own prestige and power in relation to one another had become the 
major source of division and conflict. Even with the birth of the 
League of Nations, the major problem continued to be to get natioris 
to realise that by co-operating economically for mutual) benefit, and 
politically for mutual safety, future conflicts could be averted, 
Today, we have an entirely new alignment. The world at this 
moment is divided less by national issues than by ideological issues. 
In other words, it matters less today where a man was born, and 
more, what he believed in regard to fundamental human values. In 
1914, the whole of Western civilisation was at least nominally 
Christian, that is to say, it had a common scale of human values 
upon which agreed policies could be built. The East, too, just then 
re-emerging into the front line of international affairs, held a basic 
conception of a religious interpretation of life and of man’s destiny. 
Today, it is clear that we have entered a new phase of history, when 
the major division between individual people in the world is not a 
national one at all, but is the much more significant issue of an 
attitude to life itself. It is no use concealing the fact that this 
situation holds within it the possibilities of human conflict more 
terrible than we have yet known. Wars between nation and nation 
are never so horrifying as conflicts based on antagonistic beliefs and 
convictions. 


This radical change in international affairs, however, is doing 
strange things not all of which are causes for pessimism about the 
future. There is no longer any room for the casual half-hearted and 
unthinking acceptance of a way of life, just because it is traditional. 
We are being forced to rediscover and to make our own the spiritual 
origins of the freedoms we profess. We are being made to search 
again for the foundations so laboriously laid by our forefathers, and 
to realise that the dignity of man, which is the basic proposition 
of democracy, is not merely an economic concept, but is rooted ina 
religious affirmation of the spiritual nature and destiny of man. 
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There ate those who fear that division of the world into two 
opposing camps may mean the end of the United Nations. Certainly 
it is true that in place of the original conception of a multitude of 
separate national voices in the world parliament, we do today 
recognise a tendency for the nations to vote and act in groups under 
the leadership of great powers representing the two rival ideologies. 
But surely this is an inevitable development. Is it not true that 
national parliaments also tend to create a two-party or three-party 
system? We may, therefore, be witnessing the same development of 
party system in the international field as we have experienced in our 
own national histories. Indeed, it may well be said that perhaps the 
supreme valve of the United Nations at this moment is that it 
provides a forum where the claims of the contending parties can 
be sifted and tried in the broad light of public debate and before the 
conscience of the world. Deeply, therefore, as we may deplore the 
possibilities which are inherent in the world-wide division, there 
is yet good reason for optimism as to the future, provided only that 
we are not forced into a world conflict of arms in the near future. 
It seems that what the world needs above everything at this stage 
is a period of peace. 


The supreme obligation is to make some contribution, through 
personal effort, to the critical issues of our day. Our obligations are, 
therefore, two-fold: First, to create the climate of opinion which 
will determine our respective government’s policy in world affairs ; 
and secondly, to develop and maintain on a personal basis such 
international understanding as opportunity may afford. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
China, The Far East and The Future. By George 
W. Keeton. London: Stevens & Sons Ltd. 1949. 511 pp. 
12s. 6d. 


China and the Far East have been the focus of attention during 
the last two decades and particularly since the Second World War. 
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Comprising some of the richest regions of the world, a race for their 
possession has been going on since the 16th century. Hardly any 
one of them could escape a colonial fate. India, Burma, Malaya and 
Ceylon became British possessions; Indoseia was occupied by the 
Dutch; Indo-China became a French colony; America had the 
Philippines and other islands in the Pacific; Japan took Formosa, Man- 
churia and Korea. The Western Powers, including Tsarist Russia, 
and imitated by Japan, wrangled for colonial expansion and markets. 
Great hardships for Eastern peoples and loss of their culture and wealth 
were some of the evil consequences. Mr. Keeton’s book, in the Library 
of World Affairs series, is, therefore, timely and opportune. It is 
extremely valuable for an understanding of the background of the 
conflicts going on in China, Korea, Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya and 
other Far Eastern countries. 


China has been the arena of a wrangle and rivalry among various 
powers struggling for supremacy. The weakness of her own government 
‘under the Manchus encouraged the Western nations, Tsarist Russia and 
Japan, to.make a bid for political and economic mastery and overlord- 
ship of the Chinese sub-continent. Starting with the Portuguese in the 
16th century and followed by the Spanish and the Dutch, the British, 
French, German, American and Russian interests increased and clashed. 
By various treaties, signed after much show of armed strength and 
superiority, they succeeded in forcing concessions, economic and 
territorial, from this country. The 1842 Treaty of Nanking opened 
‘the Chinese ports to foreign trade, and the settlement of foreign 
communities led to the system of extra-territoriality. For whatever 
the nature of their own rivalries, the Powers to gain more concessions 
put up a common front against China in their attempts. 


The Chinese never accepted foreign incursions willingly and they 
did not have goodwill for the foreigners. No self-respecting nation 
could suffer humiliations too long. The Treaty of Tietsin, in 1854, led 
to greater resentment amongst the Chinese. When they refused to 
accept the British envoy hostilities broke out afresh to conclude, in the 
words of Mr. Keeton, “in 1860 with the occupation of Peking, and the 
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looting and burning of the Imperial Palaces at Yuenminyuen, treasure- - 
houses of works of art, compared with which the finest pieces of Euro- 
pean museums are of small account, In less than twenty years a 
civilisation with an unbroken tradition of thirty centuries had been 
shaken to its foundations, and the feelings of the cultured Chinese on. 
surveying the ruins of the Imperial Palaces must have had much in 
common with those of the cultured European on seeing the destruction 
wrought by indiscriminate bombing during the Second World War...” 


As the Manchu Empire weakened, the foreign Powers, including 
Japan, got more and more power and became the virtual indirect 
rulers of the country. The consciousness of national deterioration led 
to the rise of nationalism and the formation in 1911 of the Kuomin- 
tang. Mr. Keeton relates in brief China’s recent history. Though 
objective, his account of the Kuomintang is apt to suffer from exagger- 
ated praise of the Chiang Kai-shek regime. For instance, he asserts 
that the Kuomintang followed the principles of Sun Yat-sen. Actually, 
not a single principle of its founder was put into practice by the 
Kuomintang. At another place, writing about Chiang Kai-shek, Mr. 
Keeton says: “He is not patient with inefficiency, he does not suffer 
fools gladly, he is not prolific in confidences, and he does not always 
explain his policy very clearly”; and further, that he is concerned with 
“the freeing of the Chinese people from external interference, and the 
improvement of their conditions of life which can only come from 
peaceful co-operation.” These statements seem unwarranted today. 
For what did Chiang do to check inefficiency? He surrounded himself 
by sycophants and sufferred corrupt advisers most gladly, depended on 
the United States alone for things which only the Chinese people and 
their Government could achieve, if ably led. The conditions of life in 
China could seldom have been as unsatisfactory as they were under the 
Kuomintang. Nevertheless, these are errors of judgment resulting 
from excellent Kuomintang publicity in England and the United States. 
They do not take away from the value or the excellence of the back- 
ground material that the book contains. 


After China, Mr. Keeton goes on to discuss Japan, Sino-Japanese 
relations and war, and the anti-Comintern Pact in action. These 
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chapters are analytical and make valuable additions to our under- 
standing of the eventful decades of this century and the nightmarish 
web of Imperialism’s warp and woof, and the interplay of opposing 
forces. 


Like Germany in the West, Japan rose rapidly and her victories in 
the Far East were meteoric following on the attack on Pearl Harbour. 
Indo-China, Siam, Burma, Malaya, the Pacific Islands and Nether- 
lands India were occupied in quick succession. This occupation resulted 
in almost an atomic impetus to local nationalisms, which not only 
wanted to overthrow the colonial yoke once for all, but also to develop 
governments that were opposed to fascism. China alone successfully 
resisted the Japanese and was eventually victorious. 


After the victory, the colonial Powers got back into their saddles 
again, only to find that the oriental peoples could no longer be subdued. 
As a result India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon acquired independence. 
The Phillipines were given their freedom by the United States. Siam 
assumed her old shape (minus the “French” districts) under a new 
anti-fascist leadership. But the French have so far failed to allow 
themselves or their Far Eastern possessions freedom and peace. The 
Dutch-Indonesian negotiations have at long last concluded and 
Indonesia has assumed independence though she had to form a unior 
with Holland. 


Apart from this, and in spite of the successess of nationalism in the 
colonial countries, a new phase of power politics is unfolding itself. As 
a result of the war and the conflicting political trends within the colonial 
countries, the colonial Powers have realised the necessity of closer co- 
operation in the face of the lengthening red shadows across Asia and the 
Far East. Their rivalries are being pushed into the background by some 
Powers and the greater conflict of the Democracies and Communist 
countries is swimming into sight. Having lost China, some of these 
powers are now backing India, still thinking in terms of the strategy 
which made them recognise Kuomintang China as a considerable power 
and a stabilising force in Asia. But average American opinion was 
ignorant of the real situation in China, so it seems to be of the real 
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conditions in India. That is, however, for American experts to find 
out and decide. For the same reason Australia, too, is assuming a 
greater importance in the Pacific. 


Of the countries dealt with by Mr. Keeton, China has a Communist 
Government today. Burma is still in the throes of struggle. The 
Philippines have their agrarian problem to solve; Korea is preparing 
for a show-down between the North and South. The French are ruling 
Indo-China through Bao Dai; but Ho Chi Minh who wields far 
more influencein the country has been recognised by China, U.S.S.R, 
and other countries. Siam cannot expect an easy future after the 
extension of Communism to the southern-most districts of China and 
to Vietnam. 


The red shadows are lengthening in all directions right up to the 
heart of India. Pakistan alone has escaped them so far. The situation 
in Hong Keng, Malaya and Sarawak is fraught with uneasiness and 
danger. The rising East has been arrested in its march by the advanc- 
ing forces of the ideological and economic conflicts of Democracy and 
Communism. 


It is of these problems and of the countries which have been their 
arena that Mr. Keeton writes with ability. It is a study that makes 
fascinating reading. To us in the Orient it has much to teach—some- 
thing of the tangled web of rivalries and designs of foreign Powers faced 
with the stark reality that the vortex is moving away from the West 
in an easterly direction to come back as a boomerang to the West. 
Mr. Keeton deals with a vast subject in 400 pages and does it with a 
keen insight and knowledge. 

A. A. 
Whither Pakistan? By Ziauddin Ahmad Suleri. 
London: Eastern Publishers. 96 pp. 5s. 


Mr. Suleri, writing from London, sets out to examine the future 
role of Pakistan (‘‘born of the Muslim’s profound belief in the 
cultural and social mission of Islam”) against the background of 
Western materialism, communism, the Soviet challenge, and the 
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conflict of ideologies and power-rivalries. Because the sweep is so 
ambitious and contains so much of the hopes and fears of mankind, 
the treatment, in nine brief chapters, lacking details or discussion, 
though couched ina lucid and engaging style, would appear rather 
sketchy and inadequate, especially in the context of the Preface 
which poses two vital questions: What should be the Islamic 
approach to modern economic, social and political problems; and, 
what should be Pakistan’s foreign policy in the light of her Islamic 
ideals? Three-fourths of the book deals in fact with the Western 
scene, surcharged as it is, in Mr. Suleri’s view, with materialism, 
atheism, communism, and opportunism. This snap-shot examination 
of ‘the suffocating atmosphere in Europe, Russia, and America” 
looks, indeed, more like a prophecy than an analysis. What follows 
against this dark background is an animated and enlightened expres- 
sion of Mr. Suleri’s faith as a believer. The chapter on ‘‘Pakistani 
Trends of Thought’’ is once again Mr. Suleri’s own idea of what 
such trends should be. Obviously drawing ona well-known lecture 
by Toynbee, he refers disanprovingly to the two schools of thought, 
the ‘revivalist’ and the ‘modernist’——the ‘zealot’ and the ‘herodian’ 
in Toynbee--—and hopes a ‘third school’ will evolve, which will end 
the “era of conformist thinking”, devolop the ‘Islamic approach’, 
and steer clear of the Western view as well. as communism, In 
concrete terms what this ‘Islamic approach’ amounts to, Mr. Suleri 
does not discuss at all. It might indeed be asked whether it was not 
defeating the entire purpose of the book to put the emphasis on 
Islamic philosophy as against its practice and methods. 


The last chapter on Pakistan’s foreign policy has the idea of 
Pan-Islam as it is central theme. Mr. Suleri wants Pakistan leaders 
‘“‘to devise ways and means of canalising the emotional unity of the 
world of Islam into mechanical and constitutional forms’. To 
borrow Mr. Suleri’s own phrase, though used in a different context, 
this is ‘‘mere romanticism’’. He is on more solid ground when he 
advocates a loose association with the Commonwealth, avoidance of 
war on behalf the Powers; and cordial relations with India. 
Indo-Pakistan friendship, he says ‘‘holds the key to the development 
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of a concert of the Middle Eastern and South-East Asian countries, 
which alone can ensure a hopeful future for this region.”’ 


Tf the West is being corrupted by lack of religion, which- 
Mr. Suleri condemns, the East and the Middle East are demoralised 
in spite of religion. Of this fact Mr. Suleri does not seem to take- 
notice. The forrrer at least have bread; the latter not even that. In 
failing to examine worse conditions nearer hore, Mr. Suleri exposes 
in himself a bias and partiality which a scientific investigator of 
events would find difficult to forgive. ‘Whither Pakistan’ is a 
pertinent question; but it can only be answered in the context of 


realities. No fiddling with philosophy can impress the discerning and’ 
more scientific modern mind. 


A review is obviously not the place where all this can be 
discussed. It is necessary, however, to indicate the realities that one 
must face while attempting to answer the question, ‘Whither 
Pakistan’, which is indeed rnost timely for the new state, largest in 


the Muslim world and sixth otherwise—now firmly established. As: 
the Aga Khan, recently said: ‘* Pakistan’s manpower, her resources, 
her geographical position, the fundamental unity of her population 
in sentixental aspiratiors give her all the advantages which the- 


Muslim world lost some 200 years ago.” 
Mi: H. 











